THE  TIME   OF  MY  LIFE          :ii
his tastes not too fastidious. At Mike Lyon's restaurant, where
the doors were never locked, a luxurious dinner cost a quarter,
often much less in the quiet hours. A place on Christie Street
served two fried eggs with potatoes, bread and coffee for a dime.
In dozens of saloons one could give a nickel to a man and raid
the free-lunch counter while he sipped his beer. The very bottom
of the scale was reached in Mariners' Temple, on Henry Street;
a bowl of soup with a thick slice of bread could there be had for
one cent!
To a healthy youngster free from dietetic complexes, this food
served the double purpose of satisfying a need and tasting good.
Many years later, with the enjoyment of a ten-cent Bowery dinner
lingering in my mind, I tried one. But something was wrong
somewhere; it simply wouldn't go down.
With any sort of luck, one could make from ten to twenty-five
cents a day and often much more. I recall one cold night in front
of Pat Farley's saloon during a political meeting, when a happy
customer bought all my papers so I could go home. But in a jiffy
I was back with more, shivering and snivelling as usual. This,
with slight variations, was repeated several times until Big Tim
Sullivan gave me a dollar to be rid of me. Again, a beautifully
dressed woman with tears in her troubled eyes stopped me near
the old Thalia. After some angry words with the man accom-
panying her, she gave me five dollars for one paper. And there
was the night a Chinaman, in reaching for some change, dropped
a five-dollar bill. Not at that time being a student of Horatio
Alger, I kept my foot on the money until its rightful owner was
at a safe distance. Many brief moments of riches could be recalled,
yet during almost three years while I was on my own in the
Bowery, I never possessed more than a dollar or so longer than
a few hours. And I was usually down to a few cents. Variety
shows, second-hand stores, push-carts, dime novels, pitching
pennies, impecunious friends and a ravenous appetite, which
never seemed to be quite satisfied, kept me broke.
Nominally, I lived nearly a year with Mrs. Quinn, keeping
my box of valuables under her bed, and sleeping on the kitchen
floor on those rare nights when I could find nothing better. After
Shorty's death she existed for a time on the generosity of his
friends, and an occasional odd job which never lasted but a few
days. As she was usually drunk3 even these skimpy resources failed
her in time; when she was released from one of her enforced